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Editorial of the Month 


KX 
The Crux of the Secondary-School Problem 


The high school is today under attack from many angles. While 
more and more of American youth are entering high school, there 
appears increasing dissatisfaction with seccndary education. Many 
who enter drop out as soon as the law allows, and many who stay 
are highly dissatisfied. For example, in New York City last year 
3;620 boys ran away from home, and of these some go per cent 
stated explicitly that it was “just because they were sick and tired 
of school.” 

And it is not only the boys and girls who complain. On all 
sides competent students of education say that much of the work 
of the high school is ill suited to the times and particularly ill 
suited to the many who would like to leave school for jobs if only 
openings existed. The American Youth Commission voices this 
complaint as did the recent $500,000 survey of the New York State 
school system. In general, thoughtful students are agreed that a 
definite remaking of secondary education is long overdue. 

But most are at the same time equally agreed that the elementary 
school has within the past decade or two shown commendable 
advances. If the reader of these words will look at the elementary 
school in Chapel Hill, or in almost any up-to-date school system, 
he will find it appreciably more advanced than the high school. 
For some reason the high school clings to the past. It resists 
modernization. Why are these things so? 

The crux of the difficulty seems to lie in the organization of 
the high school into separate subject-matter departments. Education, 
we increasingly see, is life improving itself, improving itself by 
building, through ever more adequate living, an ever more adequate 
person. Division of one’s school day into separate subjects hinders 
the needed educative living, especially so when the separate sub- 
jects are taught by different teachers. In the degree that such 
departmentalization makes up the whole school day, in like degree 
is youth prevented from dealing in school with life itself. Instead, 
he is learning about abstracted divisions of life. This is explicit 
denial of the opportunity at effective character-building living. 

It is in this way that the elementary school affords better 
educative opportunities. Each group of children stay nearly all 
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day with one teacher, who in the modern school does not teach 
separate subjects as such but works directly that the children may 
live educatively. The school day is made up of thoughtful acting 
on thinking. The teacher works that the children may grow in the 
power and disposition to think pertinently before acting and then 
to act on the highest and best they can think. This makes directly 
for responsible character building. 

It is not so with the high school. In fact, for a variety of 
reasons the usual high school puts its dominant stress on subject 
matter to be learned and shows correspondingly little concern 
for the personality of the pupil. The school may wish and hope 
that each pupil will grow into an effective personality, but it 
remains a pious wish which accomplishes little. The real concern 
is with subject matter that it get learned. It is sad but true that 
the typical high school will any day sacrifice pupil personality to 
subject-matter requirements. Those 3,620 boys in New York stand 
as witnesses. 

Why is the typical high school thus callous, when its individual 
teachers are themselves such attractive personalities? When we 
study the situation, we can see why. In the first place these teachers 
are largely self-selected for interest each in his or her subject. They 
were specializing in college; they did ‘well in their classes; their 
professors encouraged them; so each chose to teach his major sub- 
ject with a second choice or two close to it. Then when they 
studied education it was—they thought—to learn how to teach their 
several subjects. They did not, as a rule, see the broader side of 
education, either how to build personality or how to deal with 
life and its problems. Moreover, their major professors—being 
subject-matter specialists—had little or no knowledge of education 
or sympathy with it. Like professor, like student; the prospective 
teacher was thus the further convinced that teaching his subject 
was the only real aim in education. When he began teaching, his 
subject became thus a vested interest and any proposal to remake 
secondary education became at once an attack on this vested inter- 
est which was—and is—resisted as such. 

Is there a way out of this impasse? Several proposals have 
been made. One is to improve the quality of the individual 
teaching to make it more vital. This is the usual departmentalized 
answer, and much has been done in this way. But even so, the 
work remains even at the best still subject-matter centered. Hardly 
can it give real opportunity at living. At best it remains learning 
about an abstracted account of part of life. A second proposal 
is by “integrated” courses. The teachers of history and literature, 
say, or of mathematics and physics, teach together. This may 
move a good way toward real living, but it hardly satisfies any- 
body permanently. Each subject is after all a vested interest and 
it is hard to unite permanently on a program that sacrifices so 
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much of one’s vested likes to the demands of “integration.” More- 
over, even at the best there is but little responsible acting on 
thinking. 

A third plan, and the one here advocated, is to combine the 
present high-school specialization with the real living of the 
best elementary school. For the first-year high school give each 
thirty pupils to one home-room teacher for at least three fourths of 
the day, who will teach children on the best activity program basis— 
life, not subjects. The remaining fourth of the day will go to 
any wise choice of specialization. This specialization would increase 
through the years to fifty-fifty in the last year. In this way, the 
subject-matter teachers continue, each with his specialty, and 
teaching only those who elect it. The home-room teacher studies 
each child as a personality at least half of each day while he or 
she is guiding the class on all sides to the best attainable all- 
round life. Under the home-room teacher each child is building 
character always by studying with reference to life. It is thoughtful 
acting on thinking that promises best for character building. Along 
this line the secondary school can really—and easily—remake itself 
according to best ideas of the educative process. 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK. 
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Educational News and Events 
KR 


Health for Defense 


School administrators and health workers who recently met 
in conference in the Office of Education, at the call of Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, drafted a seven- 
point program of health and physical education, which includes: 
(1) Securing and maintaining a safe and healthful school environ- 
ment; (2) adequate provision for the school lunch; (3) health 
service for pupils, teachers and other school employees; (4) instruc- 
tion in health and safety; (5) provision for physical activities 
intended to develop physical and social fitness; (6) recreational 
programs to meet needs of children and youth after school and in 
vacation periods, and needs of adults in the community; (7) edu- 
cational camps to insure for all children the experiences that only 
come from close contact with nature. Conference members also 
considered provisions of Congressional Bill H. R. No. 10606 which 
was introduced in the House of Representatives on October 3, and 
referred to the Committee on Education. They agreed that passage 
of this bill, the purpose of which is “to promote national pre- 
paredness and the national welfare” through appropriation of 
Federal funds “to assist the several states and territories in making 
adequate provisions for health education, physical education, and 
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recreation in schools and camps,” would go a long way toward 
making their recommended seven-point program a reality. The 
conferees pointed out that national defense depends upon national 
health and fitness, and that the most important agencies in the 
promotion of health and recreation are our schools and colleges. 





Clearing Through the U. S. Office of Education 


“To protect children and youth of America, it is important 
that education in schools and colleges be safeguarded against 
needless interruptions and conflicting appeals from government 
agencies for service in connection with national defense,” says 
Floyd W. Reeves, Executive Assistant to Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
Commissioner in charge of the Labor Supply Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. “The United States office 
of Education, the agency of the Federal Government which is 
responsible for improving education of all types and at all levels, 
has been assigned the task of planning so that government policies 
affecting schools and colleges will be developed in accordance with 
practical possibilities for service by educational agencies and in- 
stitutions, to the end that the largest possible contribution to 
national welfare may be secured. Since the National Defense 
Advisory Commission relies on appropriate government agencies 
to administer the programs which fall within their respective fields, 
the United States Office of Education becomes the major govern- 
ment agency responsible for the coordination of educational policies 
for schools and colleges in relation to problems of national de- 
fense. It is important that other government agencies, desiring to 
utilize the services of schools and colleges, associate themselves 
with the Office of Education in such ways as to make most effective 
the coordinating service of that office.” 





Nearly 4,000,000 young people between the ages of 15 and 24 
are out of work and out of school today, the American Youth 
Commission reports in its latest publication, Matching Youth With 
Jobs, by Howard M. Bell, issued on November 25. . . . Ten cities 
with high-school scholarships furnished by private agencies and 
involving social case work, educational and vocational guidance, 
health and recreation, are being specially studied this year—Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Providence, and Rochester. . . . Reports 
of the 1940 National Teacher Examinations are now available from 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, together with announce- 
ments of the 1941 examinations scheduled for March 14-15. 





Democracy in the High Schools: 
How Achieved? 


By Members of the Staff of the Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C.* 
KR 


EMOCRATIC education means widely different things to 

different people, both in theory and in practice. These diver- 
sities can be illustrated through a series of sketches, each of which 
characterizes a school typical of one idea of democratic education. 
Six sketches of “typical schools” follow. The number might be 
increased to take account of minor variations, but these six rep- 
resent the more important ideas which were encountered. None 
of these “typical schools” actually exists as described here; yet 
each one is true to fact, for each of its component parts was observed 
in one or more schools and can be found in many others. No 
one actually spoke the exact words reported here; yet every idea 
was expressed, either in words or in deeds, by someone observed 
in this study. 

Out of the examination of these six types of schools, out of 
the comparison of these varied ideas about democratic education, out 
of the discussion of some of the accompanying problems, the way 
will open for a statement of the hallmarks of democratic education 
employed in selecting the material for this report. 


EXAMPLE 1: ONE Minp Sets DEMOCRATIC GOALS AND DIRECTS 
AcTIoNnN TowAaArp THEIR ATTAINMENT 


In the first school, the administrator speaks: 


“I selected most of the teachers who are now on this high- 
school staff. They are competent people, thoroughly in sympathy 
with the principles under which the school is operated. If they 
were not in sympathy with those principles, I would soon get rid 
of them. It is hard enough to teach democracy under the best of 
conditions, without being troubled with disloyal or insubordinate 
teachers. Certainly I believe in democracy, and I believe in demo- 
cratic schools, too. I want every pupil in this school to have a 
fair chance for education that will help him to be a self-respecting, 
self-supporting citizen.” 


One of the teachers testifies as follows: 


“I like to work in this school. All you have to do is a good job 
of teaching, and attempt nothing else until and unless the prin- 
cipal calls on you for help. Our principal is a good man to work 
for. He doesn’t waste our time in long conferences trying to get 
us to tell him what should be done next. He realizes that is his 


* The material here given is reproduced with permission from ‘“‘Learning The Ways 
of Democracy,” a case book in civic education recently published by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The staff participating in the field studies and in the drafting of 
the report included Oliver H. Bimson, William G. Carr, Samuel Everett, G. L. Maxwell, 
Howard S. Wilson and Harold Benjamin. 
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job. He knows how he wants the school to run, and he runs it 
that way. Democracy? We practice it instead of talking about it. 
We try to know every student in this school and to give him the 
education which best fits his needs. Our principal says that is 
democracy in education, and [ think he is right.” 


A student of this school adds the following comment: 


“Of course our school is democratic. We have a student coun- 
cil, for example. It makes important decisions all the time. Does 
the principal have to approve these decisions? Well, naturally the 
council doesn’t make any decisions without finding out whether 
the principal thinks they are all right. If he believes some proposed 
scheme is wrong, the council wouldn't want to try it anyway. The 
principal has had wide experience. We listen to him. Of course 
he listens to us, too, but after all he is the final authority.” 

A citizen of the community gives his opinion: 

“That school is run efficiently. The teachers and the students 
know what is expected of them at ali times. They don’t fumble 
around for answers. They know they have to teach and learn 
the correct answers. The principal sees to that. He is responsible 
to the superintendent for the conduct of the school, and he has 
authority to go along with his responsibility. Democracy? We're 
all for it, of course, but what does it mean? When the greatest 
statesmen of the world can’t define democracy, why should we 
start children going in fuzzy-minded circles trying to do it?” 

There is one clear line running through this vignette-—the 
line of efficiency. The people who have spoken have all em- 
phasized their desire to see the school get its work done with a 
minimum of lost time and effort. They are all a little worried 
lest their educational efforts be impeded by too much discussion. 
Rather than risk such dangers, they choose the strong leadership 
of one man. 

At first thought, we might conclude that this school is a simple 
autocracy, no doubt benevolent but still an autocracy. But we 
might be mistaken. We must remember that this school seeks to 
serve all economic and racial classes with justice, that it tries to 
provide opportunity to all the children of all its people, and that 
it shapes its practices to the varied needs of its students. Can we 
then be so sure that it is an autocracy? If its purposes are demo- 
cratic and if its procedures are directed toward those purposes, 
how are we to appraise its true spirit? 

Can democratic ends be attained in an autocratic manner? 


To what extent should teachers and students and citizens 
have a direct voice in determining the nature and instruments 
of the purpose of a school? 

Is democratic action compatible with group efficiency? 
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EXAMPLE 2: STUDENTS ARE Kepr Busy PRACTICING 
THE UsE oF Toots oF DEMOCRACY 


Let us hold these questions in mind and turn to a second school. 
The principal says proudly: 

“Of our six hundred students, four hundred are actively taking 
part in student activities. We have almost everything in the way 
of clubs, programs, and organizations. We try to get all our stu- 
dents into something. When I first came here, there were no hobby 
clubs at all. Now we have more than twenty. There were then 
only thirty boys who turned out for football. Now we have two 
full squads for our varsity teams, as well as a twelve-team intra- 
mural league. We have the biggest band in the state. We be- 
lieve you can’t have successful democracy on a large scale unless 
everybody has a lot of experience in democratic activities in small 
groups.” 

A teacher of the school remarks: 

“We get such high percentage of participation because we 
have an excellent system of motivating the children to take part 
in activities. We offer prizes, awards, and school letters for a wide 
variety of things. That is the only way you can get a large number 
of students to be active. Of course it makes work for the teachers. 
Sometimes we get so tired that we seem to have little strength 
left for classroom teaching. But I suppose that these extra efforts 
are the price we have to pay to keep democracy going.” 

A student declares: 

“It is a strenuous life here. There are so many things going on 
that you can hardly keep up with them. But, after all, that’s 
democracy—everybody has to take part in whatever is going on. 
Our best school leaders are the ones who get into the most ac- 
tivities. You don’t see the connection between democracy and all 
this activity? It’s simple. ‘The real reason for dictatorship of any 
kind is a lack of people who know how to carry on the activities 
a group wants. So they have to get one man who does know. He 
tells them how to do it. Then democracy is gone, just because 
the common people haven’t had enough practice in doing the 
things needed to make democracy work.” 

A citizen makes his comment: 

“That school is a whirlwind of activity. My daughter stays 
there until six o’clock almost every evening attending this meeting 
and that. I don’t see how she can stand the pace. But I suppose 
that’s the way to educate children for life. After all, the adult 
community is full of organizations, and you have to belong to 
them in order to know what’s going on and to keep up with 
your neighbors. Is it democratic? Why, certainly. These chil- 
dren are learning to run their own affairs.” 
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At first glance, we see running through this school the single 
thread of feverish action which appears to have only the aim 
of keeping everyone busy. Such an aim seems to have little to 
do with democracy. Activities which have to be kept alive by 
the artificial respiration of competition and the hypodermic in- 
jection of prizes, awards, and honors are more likely to lead to 
headaches than to clear thinking and sound judgment. But when 
we look more closely we discern a deeper purpose. Through this 
multitude of faculty-inspired activities, the school is seeking to 
give its students experience in using the tools of democratic living— 
the ballot, parliamentary procedure, representative government, 
group action, and the like—scaled down to the dimensions of the 
high school; and it is doing this in the belief that the experience 
will make them more efficient citizens. So again our examination 
of a school has yielded not final judgments, but questions to be 
answered later. 

Are the amount and distribution of participation in group 
activities reliable indicators of the presence of the democratic 
spirit? 

Are there useful habits of democratic procedure which can be | 
learned apart from democratic purposes? 

Most important of all, can a school be an efficient teacher of 
democracy, if the students do not share in determining the kind 
of activities in which they will take part and the purposes which 
these activities are to serve? 


EXAMPLE 3: FORMULAS FOR DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 
ARE Mabe Cuier ENps oF EDUCATION 


Another concept of democratic education is found in a third 
school, whose principal makes this statement: 

“We have developed in this high school a democratic system 
of student-teacher cooperation in planning units of work. At the 
beginning of each unit in each course, the whole group, teachers 
and students working together, sets up the goals, determines the 
ways in which those goals may be achieved, and selects the needed 
materials. We do not think you can have democracy when a state 
department of education, a city school superintendent, or any 
other higher-up hands down ready-made programs of work for us 
to follow. Of course we welcome suggestions from the top officers, 
but we use them or not as we see fit and find convenient.” 

A teacher explains further: 

“The faculty adopted this plan and it certainly is democratic. 
You might think that we would not cover the course of study by 
this method; but you would be surprised to find how carefully and 
intelligently the students plan our work with us. I am convinced 
by this experience that a democratic method of this kind is just 
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as efficient as the traditional pattern of teacher domination, and of 
course it is far better for the students. It gives them the feeling 
that they have a say in their own affairs. This is just as necessary 
for classroom matters as for the extracurricular activities.” 
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A student comments: 

“I don’t like this system of making us stop every so often in 
each class and go through the same motions of deciding what we 
are going to study next and how we are going to study it. I admit 
that some students like it. They say that we won't always have 
teachers to tell us what to do, and that we are old enough to begin 
to learn to plan things for ourselves. One of them said yesterday 
that we are learning how to use freedom and that this is more 
important than memorizing a lot of information. That sounds all 
right when you say it, but when it comes to practice, I think we’re 
just wasting our time. Why? Well, I'll tell you. We really don’t 
learn to plan our own work, for we always have to come out where 
the teacher wants us to come out. If we don’t come out there, the 
teacher keeps the discussion going on and on, with everyone in the 
class trying his very hardest to hit upon the suggestion the teacher 
wants. And when someone hits it, you can hear the whole class 
sigh with relief. Yes, I suppose it’s a part of being democratic. 
But sometimes I get sick of that word.” 


An adult member of the community remarks: 

“These new methods of teaching are a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. Teachers are supposed to be experts at education, and they 
should know what to teach and how to teach it. But my children 
tell me that their teachers spend days in trying to get the students 
to decide what they want to study. When I asked the teachers 
why they do this, they tell me that they want the children to 
learn to plan together democratically. That sounds silly to me. 
You can as easily argue that whenever you build a bridge in a 
democracy, all the voters ought to sit down and design the bridge 
together. Personally, I think we need less so-called democracy and 
more real efficiency in our schools.” 

Again we must be cautious in judging the amount of democracy 
displayed in this illustration. Our first impression is that here 
is a school where the democratic spirit is at home. Everyone shares 
in setting up goals. Or does everyone? The student’s reaction is 
disquieting. Something has gone awry when a considerable number 
of students feel that a teacher-prescribed formula for democratic 
policy-making has become more important than the formulation 
of sound policies; or worse yet, that such a formula has degener- 
ated into a device whereby teachers compel their students to shape 
their plans to the teachers’ desires. 
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Again we emerge with questions. 

It is possible to learn the skills of democratic planning and 
policy-making in situations in which the group must “come out” 
within limits set by some outside authority? 

How can we distinguish true policy-making from pseudo policy- 
making, especially in cases where the procedures are apparently 
identical? 

How can the expert best be employed by the democratic group 
to increase the efficiency of the group in planning and in policy- 
making? 

What is the role of the expert when policies are to be carried 
into practice? 

Once more we are confronted by the question of efficiency. 
In this case, the need is recognized for efficiency in setting up 
purposes as well as in moving toward their achievement. 


EXAMPLE 4: FREEDOM TO Do As ONE PLEAsEs Is 
CONSIDERED THE HEART OF DEMOCRACY 


Let us look at a fourth of the “typical schools.’ 
speaks: 


The principal 


“We believe in freedom here. Our greatest concern in admin- 
istration is to see that the individual liberties of students and 
teachers are protected at all times. We have as few rules as pos- 
sible. We avoid uniformity of any kind. We do not try to impose 
our notions upon the teachers. We give them academic freedom to 
the fullest extent. This practice seems to us to be the essence of 
democracy. It protects the individual and allows him the greatest 
possible opportunity for self-development. Isn’t that what democ- 
racy is for?” 

A teacher says: 

“A few of us have tried to get together and develop some means 
of reorganizing the curriculum in terms of the needs of this com- 
munity, but we haven’t got very far. Our faculty divides into 
half a dozen little groups and none of them is willing to work 
with the others unless its ideas are assured of priority. How can 
you get unity of purpose into a school curriculum when you have 
to deal with such rugged individualists? How can we make democ- 
racy work if it is going to mean letting everyone do as he pleases?” 


A student of the school likewise gives voice to some misgivings: 
“This school doesn’t have any pep or spirit compared with other 
high schools I have heard of. Everybody does too much as he 
likes, and some people get by without doing much of anything. 
But I guess that’s democracy—to give everybody as much freedom 
as possible. That is why a democracy always gets things done more 
slowly than a dictatorship. My social-studies teacher doesn’t 
admit that. But it’s true, because when a democracy goes to war, 
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for instance, doesn’t it have to become a dictatorship for the du- 
ration of the war? It would be whipped it it didn’t forget its demo- 
cratic ways for the time being at least.” 

A citizens observes: 

“The principal is one of the finest men I know. He loves his 
fellowmen like Abou Ben Adhem did. People count with him. 
Every single human being that he meets has his respect and sym- 
pathy. Sometimes I think other people impose on him because 
of that fact. Children take advantage of him and get him to make 
all kinds of exceptions in their favor. Some of the teachers are 
doing poor work, but the principal can’t do anything about it with- 
out violating what he feels are the fundamentals of academic free- 
dom. We all have a real affection for him, but when he retires I hope 
we can get someone in his place who will have a firmer hand on 
the school. Of course we must have freedom in democracy, but 
freedom must be limited by considerations of public welfare.” 

Again we encounter the recurring demand for a democracy that 
works efficiently. This time the obstacle to efficiency seems to be 
an excess of individual freedom, which raises the question of the 
place of freedom in democratic living. This is always a crucial 
point in the progress of any group toward democracy. Freedom has 
been an indispensable part of the foundations of every demo- 
cratic structure, yet many a promising democratic enterprise has 
been wrecked by that which people regarded as freedom. 

What then is democratic freedom, especially in the interdepend- 
ent world in which we live today? 

What is its relation to the task of getting a job done efficiently 
by a group? Is individual freedom consistent with efficiency in 
group action? Or, conversely, is efficient group action possible 
without individual freedom? 

We add these to our growing store of unanswered questions. 


EXAMPLE 5: SOCIALLY UsEFUL JOBS, WITH WIDELY SHARED 
RESPONSIBILITIES, ENGAGE THE ENTIRE SCHOOL 


We turn to the fifth of the ideas of democratic education. The 
administrator of the typical school comments: 

“We are concerned about all in this school with the possibilities 
of school and community service, with initiating and helping to 
carry through projects for the public welfare. Whenever any of 
us conceives a plan of action for the school, he begins at once 
to share it with the rest of the group. He invites criticism and 
revision of his proposal. Students, teachers, and parents are en- 
couraged to make the plan their own before we try to put it into 
operation. The process of starting the project is slowed up, there- 
fore, while committees scrutinize it, reshape it, study ways of 
making it work, and suggest means of evaluating its success after 
it is once under way.” 
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A teacher continues: 


“We don’t bother much about the forms and machinery of 
school government. Organization charts? We hardly know what 
they are. We are so busy planning big jobs that need to be done in 
this school and community and performing the day-by-day labor 
which they entail that we have no time to fool around with use- 
less organization. The only organization we have is just what is 
needed to do the things we want done. Do we teach democracy? 
We certainly do. Our entire community service program is a 
demonstration of democracy. We may not talk much about democ- 
racy in our classes, but we think it is more important that boys 
and girls catch the spirit of democracy through first-hand experience 
than that they learn the right definitions.” 

A student expresses his point of view: 

“The teachers are so busy with the community program that 
they don’t pay much attention to our student organizations. They 
put us on our own, and we seem to get along pretty well. No, we 
don’t have corridor guards, monitors, and student courts. We 
don’t seem to need them. Why should we have people to make 
us do what we can do quite well by ourselves? We have organiza- 
tions, certainly. We use them to get jobs done. When we don’t 
need them, we don’t bother with them any more. We just let 
them die. Most of us are so busy with our parts in the community 
program that we haven't time to spend on things we don’t need. 
A citizen gives the final comment: 

“The most remarkable thing about that school is that the leader- 
ship is furnished by many people. Of course the principal is a 
leader, but so are the teachers and the students. One person often 
starts an idea in the school but he never seems to think that he 
has to make it a one-man affair. Since everyone in the school re- 
gards everyone else as a leader, there is an atmosphere of respect 
for the opinion of others, even in the case of marked disagreement, 
which is decidedly unusual. It is an atmosphere our adult com- 
munity needs to develop.” 


In this illustration we find emphasis upon the doing of useful 
jobs which the school and community need to have done. Efficiency 
is again of paramount concern. Organization and techniques are 
shaped and employed for the successful completion of these jobs. 
They are tools to be changed whenever better tools are available. 
Furthermore, we find wide sharing of responsibilities, with the mem- 
bers of the group sometimes leading and sometimes following in 
accordance with their particular abilities. Everyone is invited to 
take part in making plans, and everyone is enlisted in carrying 
plans out. Little is said about democracy, but much is done which 
testifies to the democratic spirit which animates the program. 
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One question grows out of our review of this school: 


Is education for democracy satisfactorily achieved when students 
have many experiences of democratic living? Or should these 
experiences lead on to reflection on their meaning, to under- 
standing of their distinctive democratic characteristics, to formula- 
tion of the principles of democracy, and to application of these 
principles in other situations? 


EXAMPLE 6: LAws oF LEARNING AND OF MAN-SET 
Limits TO DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


The administrator of the last on our list of “typical schools” 
describes the characteristics of this school: 


“We have to consider the level of maturity of our students 
and the abilities of our teachers before we can say what we can do 
in democratic education. The ways of democracy are not part of 
our native equipment. They must be learned, just as surely as 
the ways of language and numbers must be learned, and they 
should be learned under the guidance of teachers who know how to 
teach them. Futhermore, state laws lay certain binding obligations 
upon the school board and upon me which we cannot delegate 
to anybody. Public opinion also puts certain responsibilities -of 
almost equal weight upon us and upon the teachers, too. We can- 
not share these responsibilities with students without changes in 
the law or other definite consent of the community. To pretend 
that we are doing so is not good education but merely dishonesty. 
We publish a list of requirements for which the administrative 
and teaching staff are directly responsible to the school board and 
the public. It is understood that students and teachers may recom- 
mend changes in these requirements, but they have only the voices 
of citizens in changing them.” 


A teacher adds this statement: 


“It is true that we have a limitation of the field in which stu- 
dents can take part in deciding policies. Within that field, however, 
students are encouraged to take a large share of responsibility for 
running the affairs of the school community. This type of school 
government provides some excellent material for our classroom 
work on democracy. We make it a practice to study the government 
of the school in all our social studies classes. Students get a much 
better understanding of democracy when they approach it through 
something close to their daily experience. We find it easy and 
natural to move from the government of the school to the study 
of city, state, and national government.” 


A student says: 


“This scheme of letting everybody know exactly where student 
authority begins and ends is a good one. It is fair and aboveboard. 
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You don’t spend your time deciding something, only to find out 
that you aren’t allowed to decide it in the first place. Besides, there 
are some things that we aren’t experienced enough to handle yet. 
The student council used to take care of cases of student discipline, 
for example, but we asked the principal and the faculty to take 
them off our hands. Seniors, of course, have much more authority 
than first-year students. The principal tells us that he will give us 
authority as fast as we prove that we can be responsible, up to the 
limit which the law allows.” 


A parent gives his impression of this arrangement: 

“One of the best things our school does is to teach democracy 
in a realistic setting. Those children know what authority they 
have and what responsibilities go with that authority. They know 
what authority they can’t have and why. They discover that you 
can’t have any authority for long unless you assume corresponding 
responsibilities. If we adults were more careful in such matters, 
we would have more effcient government.” 


This school also yields its quota of questions faced by every 
democratic group wanting to get its job done efficiently. 

How can the democratic group make most efficient use of its 
personnel in doing the work to be done? Particularly, how can it 
insure competence and responsibility on the part of those in posi- 
tions of authority? 

Do all members of a democratic group have the full right to 
take part in executing policies, as well as in determining policies? 

Is the school limited in its action as a democratic society by the 
fact that the ultimate source of authority is outside the school 
and that its officers are responsible to a public body other than the 
personnel of the school? If such a limitation exists, is it necessary? 


DEMOCRATIC EFFICIENCY Is THE COMMON GOAL OF ALL 


Let us look back for a moment at the six patterns of school 
democracy which we have used as illustrative cases. 

There was first the “master-mind” school with democratic pur- 
poses which it attempted to carry out through autocratic procedures. 
It was not trying to be dictatorial, however. It was merely trying 
to get a democratic task done efficiently. 

Next there was the “busy-work” school, negligent of purposes 
but humming with its multitude of activities. In spite of surface 
appearances, this school was not having children go through dem- 
cratic motions merely for the sake of the motions. It believed its 
activities were giving students mastery of the skills of democratic 
living. It was trying to educate for more efficient democracy, too. 

Then there was the “freedom-by-formula” school with its em- 
phasis on procedures to be followed in group planning. This school, 
too, might be accused at first glance of going through motions for 
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their own sake. Actually, however, it recognized the importance of 
the policy-making function in democracy, and was seeking to give 
its students experience in an efficient method of group planning. 

The fourth illustration presented the “do-as-you-please” school 
with its aversion to uniformity and prescription. In spite of appear- 
ance to the contrary, this school was also endeavoring to be efficient 
in attaining the central purpose of democracy. It believed that 
the welfare of the individual was the object of all democratic 
living, and in its eagerness to keep close to that objective it re- 
frained from using devices and rules which might hamper any 
individual’s development. It was attempting to protect the heart 
of democracy. 

In the fifth case, the “get-jobs-done” school centered its attention 
on efficient achievement of socially useful work. It encouraged every- 
one to take part in planning this work, for it believed that plans 
produced through the cooperation of many minds are sounder 
than those produced by one. It sought to rest leadership on com- 
petence to do the job, and hence charged leaders as often as neces- 
sary to assure the best work on each job. It kept its machinery 
subordinate to its purposes, but it did not neglect machinery. In- 
stead, it was constantly looking over its machinery, to make certain 
that it was using the tools suited to the current job. 

Finally, there was the “liberty-within-limits” school with its 
careful delegation of authorities to administration, teachers, and 
students in accordance with the powers each was prepared and 
allowed to exercise. Here, also, the ultimate goal was democratic 
efficiency. 
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PURPOSE, PROCEDURE, AND PERSONNEL ARE 
COMMON PROBLEMS 


From this review, and from the actual observations of the 
ninety schools visited in this study, two conclusions emerge. First, 
the administrators, teachers, students, and citizens in each case 
wanted sincerely to make democracy work and believed that educa- 
tion was a powerful instrument for that purpose. Varied as were 
their efforts to achieve that goal, they were all agreed in the desire 
to increase democratic efficiency. 

Second, in every school three questions had to be answered, and 
the fundamental differences between the schools are found in their 
answers to these questions: 

1. What is to be done? This is the problem of purpose. 

2. How is it to be done? This is the problem of procedure. 

3. Who is to do it? This is the problem of personnel. 


Purpose, procedure, and personnel—these are the three problems 
which must be mastered before one can proceed far on the road to 
democratic efficiency. 
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HE QUESTION of the place of art in the secondary school 

program has long been the forgotten problem of the edu- 
cators of today. It always shows itself over the horizon when ideas 
of advancement come up, but it gradually fades from view again 
because of the greater knowledge and increasing demands of other 
fields. This article attempts to present the problem in a few of its 
phases. 


In speaking of art, one must always consider its two sides: cre- 
ative, and historical. Each has its place in the high school program, 
but creative art, which may be either practical or decorative, car- 
ries much more weight in the education of youth. Since this is 
the case, let us first consider art history for a moment and then 
discuss art creation. 


THe History or ArT 


To the secondary school mind the history of art is generally 
classed with but stressed far less than the history and science of 
countries, of rulers, of wars, and of governments; yet in itself it 
presents a comprehensive picture of all in a far stronger light than 
can be found in any other subject. It has been left on the for- 
gotten list through neglect, through lack of understanding, and 
through fear—fear that people will be critical of its practicability. 
Yet why should it be overlooked for these reasons when it pre- 
sents the sentiment and the events of each period so clearly and with 
such great force? When one thinks of ancient times, one often 
fails to realize that the entire story of events as we know them has 
been told by some phase of art expression, often the only record 
still existent of those early periods. Why, then, should historic 
periods be interpreted without that permanent record, simply be- 
cause of a greater amount of material which is less comprehensive 
in scope? Art history may be presented for itself alone, or it may 
be used as a solvent in which to combine many unrelated sub- 
jects. In either case it stimulates the imagination through visual 
images and prepares the way for a greater interest in creative work. 

Many advanced thinkers feel that since art is the solvent of all 
studies, and always present in some phase, it should be the founda- 
tion upon which to build education. This would naturally over- 
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turn the present systems as they are now set up. But if the thought 
is valid, should art be withheld entirely? Might not some small 
part of the program be devoted to this study so that the student 
could become familiar with its many sides? 

With the great strides that have been made in the last decade, 
it is now possible to obtain color facsimiles of many of the great 
paintings of history priced within the range of most schools. Gone 
is the period, then, of bare walls, always a sign of uneconomical 
education. Gone is the period when poor photographs or at best 
black and white prints will suffice to present the story of great 
events and great men. Gone is the period when it was necessary 
to wait until middle age to begin the fascinating study of art ex- 
pression. 
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CREATIVE ART AND PRACTICAL LIFE 

If art history is the solvent in which can be mixed other 
branches of knowledge, creative art is the liquid that is related, all 
too unrecognized, to every phase of practical life today. One can 
begin almost anywhere to illustrate this fact; but since this is a 
discussion of the place of art in the secondary school, let us begin 
in the schoolroom. The students enter their school daily through a 
large open door across a flight of steps of varying width. How 
many think, or are even made conscious by discussion, of the study 
that was put on the door width or the height and width of those 
steps? How many realize the reason that they are able to enter 
without effort and without fatigue, if the flight is long? They next 
enter the classroom and sit in rows at desks which have places 
for every object pertaining to their needs. The instructor enters 
through a door at the end of the room and goes to the head of 
the class. He too finds all in perfect readiness as far as the build- 
ing is concerned for the day’s teaching. All this has been the prod- 
uct of some individual’s mind, studying the problem and making 
it structurally sound and esthetically beautiful. From the size of 
the chalk to the color of the walls decisions have been met and 
made to create a workable and pleasing whole. Who can say how 
much the young mind might be influenced by these every-day things 
if made to recognize them? 

Creative art is not simply a knowledge of how to draw or paint 
an object. All too often that is the thought of the layman. Draw- 
ing and painting are the means by which one can express himself, 
just as words are the means by which one may describe an event. 
Far more important, creative art is the stimulation of imagination 
which may bring in years to come more beauty, more pleasure, and 
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more thought into the dress, houses, gardens, highways, and for- 
ests of this country. With a greater realization of the thought and 
energy expended in the production of the every-day objects around 
us, greater by threefold will be the appreciation and the pride in 
them. 

Creative art has the advantage of permitting the student to feel 
the results of his labors. Quite naturally, the simplest way to in- 
terest him in creation is to start him on the road toward producing 
something. Here the field is unlimited. With the new products of 
the twentieth century at his command, the student may find any 
one of a thousand things to teach him the principles of design. It 
may be wood, it may be stone, or chalk, or graphite; it may be 
wire, or it may be clay that has caught his imagination. Any one 
and a hundred more may be the material with which the student 
works out some interesting subject. It is important, however, to 
adapt the subject to the material used, or vice versa, to adapt the 
material to the subject desired. 

When one considers the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different media, it is evident that some present better possibilities 
for problems in design than others. It is furthermore important to 
teach the greatest amount of design possible, for therein lies the 
worth of any art. When one looks at art from the design stand- 
point, the manual labor entailed fades away into insignificance 
and the creative effort becomes stronger by comparison. Technique 
alone never made a great painting. Adequate handling of a medium 
combined with creative thought and a sense of design may be 
welded into a possible masterpiece. 


A PROBLEM OF CHOICE 


For the secondary school then, the problem becomes one of 
choice. The student should try his hand at any number of media 
to discover which one is best adapted to his needs, all the time 
realizing wherein its asset lies. He should also consider the problem 
from the standpoint of permanency, for in each case the design 
should be adapted to the need. A good illustration of this is soap 
carving, which if taken in the right way is a well-worthwhile me- 
dium. Soap is easy to carve, allowing quick results and great en- 
thusiasm, but completely inadequate as far as permanency is con- 
cerned. If the student realizes this, it can serve its purpose as well 
as any other medium. For young hands attempting simple crea- 
tions it has its value. Clay, however, is almost as easy to handle 
and may be fired into a permanent form. Wood and stone, far more 
difficult to execute, fulfill the requirements of permanency. In 
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drawing and painting the materials present varied problems of 
execution. Pencil and pen automatically dictate a small size, that 
is, up to 16 by 24 inches. This small size increases accuracy but pre- 
vents the full, even swing of a larger medium. Finger paint, crayon, 
and charcoal require larger drawings, say from 24 to 36 inches 
and seldom over 48 inches, but they permit a far freer swing and 
therefore more action and better results. 

If creative art has the advantage of permitting the student to 
feel the results of his labors, it also permits the free use of imagina- 
tion. Originality is essential in the stimulation and enlargement 
of this imagination. Far too many instructors think that art can 
be created by the slavish copying of some photograph or drawing 
because the results are more finished. All too often one sees a stu- 
dent’s work exhibited bearing the telltale marks of some ad- 
vertisement in vogue at the time, or portraying some scene of dis- 
tant lands of which he has not the remotest idea. This is simply 
dodging the issue. The student derives little or nothing from this 
work beyond the technical practice of setting down mechanically the 
lines and values before him. How high a grade would you feel 
that a young student should receive, or how much worth would 
you think he had obtained, if you realized that the English theme 
you received had been blandly copied or compiled from three short 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post? Yet the value would be 
just the same. 

Greater effort on the part of the instructor is represented by 
one class of thinkers in creative art, however immature, than by 
ten classes of copyists, for the immature thinker is on the right 
road. He may not produce as many works that can be hung on 
the wall at the time, but his foundation is such that he has a 
chance of achieving success. Rather than presenting students with 
photographs of Egyptian pyramids or Mexican bad lands to rep- 
resent on paper, let them draw their school, or home, or better 
still, their friends at play on the basketball court or football field. 
There they will be producing something that they know, some- 
thing that interests them. 


STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE 


The average student should start out with studies in black and 
white, studies that teach accuracy in drawing and in value. This 
may be accomplished by any of a number of media, probably the 
best being pencil, charcoal, or wax crayon. The drawings should tax 
the energy of the student according to his abilities. Caution should 
be given to discourage him from undertaking more than he can 
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adequately accomplish, for this merely breaks down his energy with- 
out material benefits. However, this does not mean that he should 
be held back if his desires are too great. It will be found that a 
mean line may be drawn where both the ideas of the student and 
of the instructor may be met. Most students are willing to continue 
on that line if it reveals the least bit of encouragement. 


In this early stage there are types of printing that may also be 
used as interesting variations in the study of line and value draw- 
ings. Simple lineoleum blocks and repeating textile motives may 
be designed which continue the study but which add much in the 
way of design and accuracy. Again the design should be original, 
demanding an increasing power of imagination. If an interest in 
printing is shown, more complicated forms may be undertaken, 
such as woodblocks, etchings, drypoints, and lithographs. 

Color produces much more intricate problems which are so 
often overlooked in the young student’s work. It should not be ap- 
proached until some mastery is attained in black and white, for 
with its introduction many of the fundamental principles of form 
and value are obscured. In its proper place, however, color adds a 
zest and an inducement which will carry on to the end of the study. 
First studies in color should be done in chalk or crayon in both 
line and mass because these techniques are closer to that generally 
used in black and white. Tempera and oil may follow after studies 
of color values have been mastered, but great caution should be 
taken to prevent a labored handling, which is so apt to occur. This 
lack of spontaneity and overemphasis of detail lead to technical 
ability without artistic effect, one of the great faults in student 
work. 


WaTeR CoLor PAINTING 


Watercolor must really be classed by itself because of the com- 
plete change in technique. And it is not until values are un- 
derstood and seen clearly that strong watercolor washes can be 
produced. Most student watercolors could be classified with home- 
made soup in which too little stock has been used. Watercolor 
painting is influenced to the greatest degree by the materials used. 
The paper, for instance, must be chosen through long experience, 
for an artist proficient on rough paper often fails miserably on an- 
other texture or brand. Watercolor painting has developed in re- 
cent years into a complete study of technique. This too is a false 
move. Although the student must be given some idea of the way 
a study should be analyzed and the way the painting should be 
undertaken, still the actual application of the water and color must 
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be the expression of the individual. Watercolor should not be con- 
sidered the simple medium of a ten cent store box. It is one for 
the master artist at the peak of his abilities and no half-way meas- 
ure will do. Much of the difficulty with watercolor arises from the 
use of dry paint which will not react to the brush and water with 
ease. The results obtained are weak, washed out, and unemphatic, 
an‘ should be avoided. It is far better to restrict the student to a 
medium in which more color may be used without effort. 

Little can be done to encourage the teaching of the history of 
art beyond pointing out its worth and results. In the creative line, 
however, much can be and has been accomplished in the state of 
North Carolina. In 1938 the Department of Art and the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Greensboro and the Department of Art 
and the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill conducted for the first time an exhibition of North 
Carolina school art based upon a broad set of rules and judged by 
an out-of-state jury. Much good work was presented in all levels 
of competition. Because of the interest shown it has been decided 
to make this exhibition an annual event. 
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Practical Spanish in High Schools 


El Paso, Texas, has inaugurated a new plan for teaching Span- 
ish in its Austin High School, the material for which is published 
under the title “Aqui Se Habla Espafiol” (Spanish Spoken Here). 
According to Esther Brown and Margarita Lopez, co-authors of 
the text, there is a difference in both the form and content between 
the new text and the regular high-school texts. The content con- 
sists of words an El Pasoan would have occasion to use in his busi- 
ness or in his home if he were called upon to speak in Spanish. The 
form of the text resembles little plays or dialogues to be learned 
by memory and acted out with all gestures, business, and stage 
properties available. Life situations in homes, stores, streets, offices, 
restaurants, police stations, customs offices, railroad stations, and 
the like are enacted by each student every day in class. Although 
the purpose of the course, as the Austin High School teachers 
describe it, is to train students to say the most frequently used 
words and phrases in Spanish, and to give them a basic vocabulary 
of as high as two thousand words for speaking Spanish, the authors 
claim that “putting the emphasis on practicability has not meant 
sacrificing accurate and correct Spanish.” It has been suggested that 
the material in the new course could be used with very little 
adaptation in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, as well as in the 
high school. 
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HE PROBLEM that faced us was not unique. Hundreds of 

schools had wrestled with it in regard to other grades as well 
as the eighth, but in recent years the junior high school has 
seemed to be the place where the problem has most frequently 
arisen. In our own school we had been developing satisfactory 
techniques with respect to the seventh and ninth grades, but the 
eighth remained a persistently troublesome area. 

Briefly the problem was this: By the time children reached 
the eighth grade, they were almost high school students. They 
no longer had a teacher who worked with them three fourths of 
the time. They met in one day a history teacher, a Latin teacher, 
a math teacher, an English teacher, a French teacher, and on cer- 
tain days, in addition, dramatics, art, shop, sewing, and hygiene 
instructors. They had leapt, in fact, from studying chiefly with 
one teacher, to a system where they met more personalities per 
day than did students in the high school. 

What was the effect on youngsters used not only to a unified 
curriculum, but also to the security given by having a homeroom 
where most of their work was done? 


ADJUSTMENT WaAs D!FFICULT 


In the first place, the sudden change made adjustment difficult. 
At a time when children need a maximum of security and guidance, 
they were moved from room to room, from teacher to teacher; 
their courses were in great part isolated units with too little 
relation to each other. 

Probably most detrimental to their development was the fact 
that no one member of the faculty was working primarily with the 
eighth grade. Because of faculty personnel and pressure from 
other academic areas, their home-room teacher, who would nor- 
mally assume the major share of their guidance, did not have them 
in a class, and rarely saw them except for the fifteen-minute period 
in the morning before school began. 

Consequently, eighth graders, who need perhaps more than 
most students assistance in pulling experiences of life together, 
had more reason for drawing apart, individually and as a group. 
Their community life at school came in small parcels, and their 
dominating interests tended to be non-school activities. 

The headmaster and faculty, however, were by no means un- 
aware of the situation. Being a group continually alert to the 
needs of students, and to the possibilities for improvement of 
school practices, they formed a committee to discuss the eighth- 
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grade situation and, after investigation, to recommend necessary 
overhauling of machinery. 
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THe “NeEeEps” oF E1iGHTH GRADERS 


The committee, composed of teachers connected in some way 
with the grade involved, met several times for exploratory dis- 
cussions, finally drawing up a list of twelve general “needs” of any 
eighth grader. Perhaps the most important of these was security. 
Any satisfactory program in the hands of competent teachers 
should assist in meeting this need in the following ways (among 
others) : 


1. By providing that various courses of study have relation to 
ordinary experience and to each other 

2. By providing experiences in which students have the oppor- 
tunity for self-direction and self-development 

3. By helping the student to achieve a feeling of accomplish- 
ment and improvement 

4. By offering a balanced program of physical and mental 
development, of hand and head work. 


With the bases for action in black and white before us, we 
launched into the difficult task of building a curriculum to rise 
squarely on the foundations. Nor could we build a castle in the 
air, for we were limited by such mundane factors as the number 
of faculty members, their qualifications, and their time. 

Each member of the committee submitted a proposed schedule 
of a week’s classes for an eighth grader. Each committee member 
indicated therein his suggestions for correlation of subject matter; 
for balancing of skill, cultural, and manual subjects; for using 
the abilities and time of the present faculty to best advantage. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


After another meeting for the purpose of pooling and dis- 
cussing ideas, some general recommendations were made to the 
headmaster concerning possible changes in the eighth-grade pro- 
gram. They were not cataclysmic; not even startling. But they 
did seem to allow for greater effectiveness of certain educational 
principles we thought important. 

Without giving too much detail, the modifications were these: 

Their English teacher was to become their home-room teacher, 
and was to stay with them daily for home-room period and the 
following three class periods. She was to use one period for English 
work; the history instructor was to take over a second period. 
The third period daily was left free for study or an activity which 
necessity dictated. On designated days, students whose achievement 
in certain fields was unsatisfactory used the time for getting assist- 
ance from the regular “additional help” instructor. Others could 
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consult any ‘of their teachers who were free, use the library, or 
carry on individual projects. This gave the home-room teacher 
time for conferences or for offering other kinds of assistance to 
students. 

Once a week the art teacher was scheduled to participate in 
an English and history period (consecutive classes), and the dra- 
matics instructor was to participate whenever her presence seemed 
desirable. 

Thus, with the home-room English teacher as coordinator, the 
program not only allowed close cooperation between the history, 
art, and dramatics instructors, but also permitted their participation 
in the class during the same period. While the students were not 
meeting fewer personalities, they were meeting teachers who came 
to them, and, as it turned out, for the purpose of working together 
on a group project. 

Other adjustments made in the program allowed concentration 
of such courses as home economics and shop during three fifths of 
the year, instead of spreading single periods throughout the year. 
Choice of a second language was made optional in the program, 
offering non-linguistic students opportunity for choosing a study 
more suited to their development. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR EXPERIENCE 


So much for the modification of the curriculum. The com- 
mittee had done its best with discussion and theory, and had 
provided a framework for the experiences of the coming year. 

But the committee knew that a job at least as difficult lay 
ahead. They knew that a modified curriculum by itself could 
not bring about the desired changes in eighth-grade life. Only the 
teachers, with the enlightened assistance of the students, could 
do that. 

However, the first step in unification had been taken. 

In one respect the subject-areas of the eighth grade invited 
correlation: Customarily the social studies course consisted of a 
survey of American history (not specifically taught previously in 
the school), while the English course had included various of the 
American literary “classics” as well as modern American writing. 
Although these two basic courses had been by no means unrelated 
in former years, they seemed to have promise of even more fun- 
damental relationships. 

An idea in the minds of several teachers the following September 
developed into a project which contributed signally to the further 
unification of the eighth grade. Formulated originally as a kind 
of device for bringing together or integrating several different sub- 
jects, the idea was expanded, developed, extended, modified by the 
students and by other teachers until it became the creation of 
twenty or more people. No longer a method, the device became 
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an “experience.” Students did not feel that they were working 
merely on a history lesson, applied art, or an English paper. They 
were using the material from these classes for the purpose of 
carrying out a plan which they themselves had helped to make. 

The idea was originally possible because the new schedule 
allowed the art teacher to come into the English and _ history 
classes on Friday mornings. What was the most profitable way 
to spend the weekly hour and a half with three available teachers? 

The three instructors conferred. They made several suggestions. 
They agreed that the students would have valuable suggestions. 

But they felt that the best approach was to prepare and pre- 
sent a few teacher-made possibilities in order to start student- 
thinking. 

PLACING THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE CHILDREN 

On a Friday morning late in September, with the class and 
the three teachers assembled in the eighth grade home room, the 
art instructor placed the problem before the children. The prin- 
cipal question was, “What can we do this year to make graphic 
your study of American history?” What were some of the possibili- 
ties? What were their advantages and disadvantages? How did the 
class feel about the idea? They grabbed it. They listened intently 
while she outlined very briefly a few suggestions made by the 
teachers. ‘They watched while she wrote these on the board, and 
responded when she asked for further ideas. They had many. 

After all of their suggestions had been added, the list was gone 
over for the purpose of eliminating the items which, for reasons 
of time, money, and general feasibility were impossible to consider. 
This sifting left a list of eight to be pondered with respect to 
relative worth, until the following Friday. 

The procedure was conducted with the greatest care for devel- 
oping the creative and critical ideas of each member of the class, 
and for assisting them in making decisions which would be profit- 
able to them, decisions which were important for the rest of the 
year’s work. 

To do this, each of the eight plans was summarized on the 
blackboard with respect to its advantages and disadvantages, pro- 
posed by teachers and students alike. It was necessary to think 
of all angles before making a decision affecting the group for 
so long a period of time. 

Should they make a pictorial map after doing several murals 
in the seventh grade? Should they attempt to make marionettes, 
a very difficult task if they wanted to do it well? Should they 
study American crafts by learning to do some themselves, or make 
scrapbooks, which would be more individual than group under- 
taking? 

Each student was encouraged to express his or her thoughtful 
judgment. The teachers were frank in presenting their view- 
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points, attempting to influence the children only by discussion of 
the merits of the proposals in relation to the class. 


A MARIONETTE SHOW 


After thorough, not to say exhaustive discussions, after con- 
sultations with the shop, home-economics, and dramatics teachers 
(who might be involved), the class was ready to vote. 

A marionette show, the proposal which the teachers had con- 
sidered rather less desirable for several reasons, was chosen by the 
class! They had accepted the challenge of the most difficult 
project. 

And the most nebulous! There we were, on the way to giving 
a marionette show, with no marionettes, no play, not even knowing 
very definitely what we wanted a play to prove. 

Looking back now, one is moved to wonder how the whole 
thing was accomplished. It takes stout hearts to embark on such 
a journey where there are no directions, and many hazards. 

To begin with, these students had not previously studied 
American history in our school. How could they write a play 
about it at the beginning of the year? That is where the ingenuity 
of the history teacher was mightily taxed. And therein lay a very 
valuable preview of the history of this country, a rapid look at 
what is behind our nation, with chronology straightened out, 
great movements put into perspective, high spots in our national 
life sorted and put in place. 

Thus an effective over-all glance at the rise of American civi- 
lization was motivated by our project. Moreover, the students 
were vitally interested because they had a stake in the study. 

Next, a discussion of the historical periods most likely to lend 
themselves to dramatic production. Calling on the dramatics in- 
structor, we talked of the possibilities of marionettes, the restric- 
tions we would have to make on our play because we would use 
stringed people and a tiny stage. 

We had to decide, too, what historical periods to choose for 
preliminary research, since we needed more detailed knowledge 
before making a final decision about the subject of our five acts. 

A minute narrative of procedure would include description of 
this work in the library, our election of a general student chairman 
for the project, reports in class on the “spade work” in research, 
discussion of the dramatic material contained therein, further 
research to uncover more facts or substantiate those presented. 


HIsToORICAL RESEARCH WorK 


Although less spectacular than the making of the marionettes, 
the historical research work, including the learning of techniques, 
gathering and sorting of information, and preparing it for class 
presentation, was one of the most valuable experiences of the 
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project. On the authenticity of the material and its careful use 
depended the success of the whole plan, and considerable time 
and careful study were devoted to the accumulation of historical 
background and the gaining of perspective. 

In the meantime, since everyone was to make a marionette, 
and since during the preliminary manufacture one doesn’t have 
to know the age or sex of the small entity, we started our carving 
or molding in the art studio on Friday morning. As plans took 
shape during daily history and English periods, we began to know 
what we were making in art. A Negro mammy for the post-Civil 
War time; James Madison for that scene where he is describing 
the Constitutional Convention (at first we thought it was going 
to take place in a garden; we didn’t know that later someone was 
going to have the bright idea of putting him in a stagecoach); 
Captain John Smith, for the scene which we already knew was 
going to end, “Very well! Tell them those who do not work do 
not eat!” 

Slowly the acts develop. We divide into five committees, dis- 
tribute to the proper committee all research done, and bend our 
energies to play-writing. Here the English and dramatics teachers 
are necessarily consulted, and the history teacher remains to assist 
in using historical background to best advantage. At that, it takes 
three re-writings even partly to satisfy the class as to the effective- 
ness of the writing of the different committees. 

They then decide that all material must be given to a small 
central committee who, with the aid of the teachers, will do the 
final polishing. The class as a whole has done its best. 

By this time the year was about half over. Despite the immense 
amount of work accomplished, we had carried on a fairly normal 
English and history program, devoting no disproportionate amount 
of time to the project. And now, with the play mimeographed 
and the making of the marionettes proceding only on Friday morn- 
ings or in spare time, we returned to a wholly regular program. 

At this juncture, we needed the assistance of the sewing and 
shop teachers, for boys and girls alike were making marionette 
clothes and building stage props. 

Some of the youngsters who had been least successful in writing 
a scene for the show were doing the most effective jobs of painting 
scenery and contriving props. Some of the children brightest in 
academic subjects were learning in the studio from their com- 
panions less articulate in the classroom. There was no one in the 
class who did not find that somewhere during the whole process 
he had something important to contribute. 


MARKED INDIVIDUAL IMPROVEMENT 


In addition, individual improvement in many areas was marked. 
Nowhere was this more evident than in the actual reading of 
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lines, practiced with the dramatics teacher and then effected from 
behind the little marionette stage. (If those who have never worked 
with marionettes think this is easily accomplished, they should 
try to manipulate their voices down through the top and out the 
small opening of the stage.) One tow-headed boy who normally 
spoke too fast and ran his words together, sensed the difficulties 
of muffled tones, and practiced until he achieved a slow clear 
performance that was a model for his classmates. 

And then the performances! The teachers had told themselves 
earlier that children’s marionette shows are usually produced on 
a technically inferior scale. The figures, often poorly conceived, 
may be ineffectively, not to say ludicrously, managed and the 
curtains, lights, and timing need a kind of perfection hardly to be 
expected from youngsters. A week or two before production we 
felt there was too much to be done, the performance would be 
ragged, the audience would probably laugh in the wrong places, 
and our performers would be chagrined. 

But even without a performance, we could look back on a 
year we were proud of. A fine kind of unification of purpose 
and action had grown with our project. The needs of the eighth 
grade, as set forth by the faculty committee, had been surprisingly 
well met. The teachers felt not only that the students had learned 
a great deal in respect to techniques, skills, and general information, 
but also that students and teachers had worked together in coopera- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Fortunately, this narrative has a happy ending. The show was 
good (all four performances), the puppets were well made and 
the technical aspects were excellent, considering that students 
managed the production. The audience laughed in the right 
places, and the eighth grade considered itself a success. 

After the curtain had gone down for the last time, we assem- 
bled in our home room to discuss the year’s work and evaluate our 
experience. Had it been worth while? Had we worked efficiently? 
What had we learned? Where had we improved? 

They were perceptive, critical, and appreciative. 

Several weeks later, in answer to a question asked by one of 
the teachers about the benefits derived from the project, one 
student, who had not been well adjusted to the group, and who 
tended somewhat to pull against it, wrote with frankness and 
naiveté to this effect: 

“I think the most important thing is for a group to cooperate. 
We learned to work together much better during the marionette 
project.” 

Perhaps that was the most significant aspect of the whole 
program. If we had truly “worked well together” in the best sense 
of the phrase, we had experienced a measure of success in unifying 
the eighth grade. 
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S AN introduction to an explanation of the program of agri- 
f phe ac teacher training in North Carolina, it seems desirable 
to explain briefly some of the objectives and policies which serve 
to guide the training of teachers and the administration of the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture in North Carolina. 


There seems to be a misapprehension among some school offi- 
cials, especially principals and superintendents, relative to the pro- 
gram, the content of teaching, the procedures employed, and the 
educational objectives in vocational agriculture. Some persons 
think of it as merely giving boys very practical information on what 
may appear to be simple farm practices including the less difficult 
shop and repair operations found on most farms. It has sometimes 
been referred to as “bread and butter training,” having very few 
important educational values. 


PROVIDING FOR DIFFERENT CAPACITIES AND INTERESTS 


It may be said that for some boys the work is very simple and 
elementary because these boys are either not capable of or not 
interested in doing an amount or a grade of work on a higher 
level. But for other boys the amount and character of the subject- 
matter and the activities engaged in represent quite a different sit- 
uation. The teaching program includes provision for differences in 
capacity, in needs, and in interests. In the rural high schools the 
curricular offerings are limited, especially those of a vocational na- 
ture, therefore many boys not primarily interested in farming are 
enrolled in vocational agriculture because it comes nearer to meet- 
ing their needs than any other curriculum. It happens that in voca- 
tional agriculture there is a wide range in intelligence, ambition, 
and attitudes of the pupils and it taxes the best equipped teachers 
to cope with a situation of this kind. However, an attempt is made 
to meet these individual differences in so far as facilities and the 
preparation of teachers will permit. 

The fact that some pupils do not get more of certain educa- 
tional values from vocational agriculture may lead some observers 
to think that this is a common occurrence. It is true that not all 
teachers of agriculture have yet come to a full realization of their 
opportunities and some are not yet equipped in education and 
training to undertake and carry out the program as it is designed. 
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This, then, i$ a task for teacher education both in pre-employment 
and in-service preparation. 


Following is a list of purposes and values of vocational agricul- 
ture as set up in the outline guide Building the Course of Study in 
Vocational Agriculture: 


1. To orient beginning pupils in the vast field of farming, related agricultural 
occupations, and rural life; rather than to rush them suddenly into the de- 
tails of practice and skills of a certain type of farming. 

.To recognize and provide for the psychological characteristics of pupils of 
high-school age. 

3. To take account of and provide for the individual capacities and needs of 
the pupils. 

.To provide subject-matter and experience most vital in the education of 
boys for agricultural occupations and rural life. 

.To arrange the subject-matter and experience in a progressive order ac- 
cording to difficulty and previous experience. 

.To provide the essential understandings by incorporating the scientific ex- 
planations attending agricultural practices with more emphasis in the upper 
years of the course. 

. To provide for repetitive training where needed but to avoid needless repe- 
tition which consumes time and dulls the interest. 

To arouse and maintain interest and self-activity. 

To emphasize correct understandings, essential abilities, attitudes, character 

and personality development. 

10. To recognize and make use of subject-matter and processes having the great- 
est transfer values, thereby preparing youth for adjustment in changing con- 
ditions. 

. To allow flexibility sufficient to enable the teacher of good judgment, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness under guidance to explore and experiment with 
the purpose of improving the program. 

2.To center instruction of farm enterprises principally around the supervised 

practice program of the boys or the needs of the farm home. 
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With the vast scope of subject-matter and the opportunities for 
valuable experience, there is no reason why boys in vocational 
agriculture under a capable teacher should not receive educational 
benefits comparable with those of any field of subject-matter and 
activities in the whole program of studies in secondary schools. 
Space does not permit in this discussion of an extended description 
and evaluation of vocational agriculture. It is the purpose here to 
include only a brief outline of the objectives and procedures which 
may serve as a basis for understanding the teacher-training pro- 


gram. 
A Four-YEAR CURRICULUM 


Vocational agriculture is set up in North Carolina as a four- 
year curriculum. According to the State Outline Guide for Build- 
ing the Course of Study, the first year’s work consists among other 
things of an introduction to the agricultural occupations. It is to 
a large extent of the nature of exploration and guidance. It is not 
expected that boys, at this age and educational level, should have 
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finally decided upon an occupation. They are entitled to more 
information and at least to a try-out experience under guidance 
before deciding upon an occupation or even upon the curriculum 
they will continue through high school. As a part of this orienta- 
tion the boys get a comprehensive knowledge of the farming in the 
community. This is secured by farm surveys. In the process of 
making these surveys the boys learn a great deal they did not know 
before; moreover, many things with which they were more or less 
familiar now begin to take on new meaning and significance. They 
begin to see new problems, to acquire new interests, and to get new 
insights into the business of farming. 

It is therefore the purpose of the first year of agriculture to give 
boys as broad a view of farming and related agricultural occupa- 
tions as possible. It is the intent to extend their vision of the pos- 
sibilities of farming and of rural life at its best as well as to look 
at the more sobering aspects as they too frequently exist in the 
communities in which many of these boys live. With classroom 
work correlated with a supervised practice program on the home 
farms and some experience in farm shop work, the boys get some 
basis for deciding whether an agricultural course is suited to their 
tastes, abilities, and opportunities. Whether a boy, at the end of 
his first year, should decide to go on in vocational agriculture or 
to change to another curriculum, he should have learned many 
things, acquired a number of useful skills, and met with vital ex- 
periences which may find an important place in the warp and woof 
of his education. 


GUIDANCE AND OCCUPATIONAL STUDY 


Provision is made in each of the four years’ work for guidance 
and occupational study, current issues and problems, farm shop, 
Future Farmer of America activities, and supervised practice. In 
the second year more of the real farmer training is incorporated. 
Here boys study the farming practices and the various problems 
confronting the farmer. A boy has leeway as to the type of super- 
vised practice which he selects for study and practical experience 
on his home farm. 

By the third year, in addition to continuing the phases men- 
tioned above, more of the interpretive science basic to farming 
practices is woven into the classroom work. This scientific back- 
ground affords the pupil a fuller understanding of nature about 
him and of the things with which he is working. Moreover, the 
pupil should get an appreciation of the possibility of farming as an 
occupation on a level approaching that of business and the pro- 
fessions. 

If boys of good intelligence, of ambition, and of ideals are still 
to choose farming as an occupation, many of them will need out- 
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comes of education such as these, which afford insight, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the possibilities of farming and of creating 
rural communities and a rural society comparable in advantages 
and enjoyment with urban life at its best. 

In the fourth year the interpretive science point of view is con- 
tinued with an additional emphasis on the economic and social 
aspects. Here farming is studied as a business, with due emphasis 
on balance, on planning intelligently, and on efficient management. 
Such topics are included as employing and handling labor, market- 
ing, buying, financing the farm, credit, taxation, outlook and price 
trends, and relations with banks. Some of the fundamentals of 
business law and practice, especially the things having to do with 
the farmers’ problems, are introduced. These items include law of 
wills, contracts, leases, drainage and the like, also insurance in its 
various forms with which any intelligent farmer should be familiar. 
Other things distributed through the course but with more stress 
in the last year are the improvement of the farmstead and the farm 
home, such as building arrangement, roads and drives, lawns, trees 
and shrubbery, and painting. 

In all phases of the program the aim is to provide as far as 
practicable actual experience in doing. In some cases it may be put 
on a participation basis, while in still others it may be necessary 
to provide only observation. 

Other important phases of the program of vocational agricul- 
ture, which will be discussed in another article, are the joint pro- 
gram between home economics and vocational agriculture, evening 
class instruction for adults, the Future Farmers of America organi- 
zation, and the problem of the out-of-school farm youth. 





A Science Radio Program 


December and January programs of “Unlimited Horizons,” a 
new weekly broadcast series devoted to the physical sciences (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network) and presented in 
cooperation with the University of California, Stanford University, 
and the California Institute of Technology, are as follows: Dec. 6, 
“Faults of the Earth”; Dec. 13, ““The Science of Sound”; Dec. 20, 
“Wings on Man”; Dec. 27, “Salmon Savers”; Jan. 3, “Building 
by Breaking’; Jan. 10, “Cosmic Rays—What Next?”; Jan. 17, 
“Millions to Burn”; and Jan. 24, “The Cyclotron and the Atom.” 
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"i PHILOSOPHY behind all curriculum planning and de- 
velopment should be that it grows out of the classroom and 
is not theory expounded by a group of experts in a downtown 
office to be forced upon unwilling teachers by an edict from 
headquarters. If you subscribe to this philosophy and are involved 
in curriculum building, then the only way to carry out this plan 
successfully is by the use of the teacher committees, whose mem- 
bers draw upon their experiences in the classroom for guidance 
in their committee work. 

Choosing teachers for a curriculum committee should not have 
to depend too much on the opinion of one man as, for instance, 
the supervisor. Rather, the teachers to serve on such a committee 
should be recommended to the supervisor by principals in various 
schools. When a supervisor knows that he has need for a com- 
mittee in the near future, he should acquaint each principal 
with this fact and ask his cooperation to the extent of recom- 
mending someone from his school, who he feels is interested in 
curriculum development, has something to contribute, and is will- 
ing to do so. The supervisor then selects his committee from the 
names submitted, being careful to get representatives from all 
geographical sections of the city so that no section can feel that 
its needs were not considered. 


EXPLAINING THE PRojecr IN HAND 


The first meeting of the committee should consist of an explana- 
tion of the project or work at hand, by the supervisor in charge, 
the work outlined, the method of procedure planned, and a chair- 
man selected by the group or appointed by the supervisor. The 
best leader should be chairman. 

Curriculum committees meet regularly throughout the school 
year, usually once a week, once a month, or twice a month, de- 
pending upon the amount of work involved and the deadline set, 
if any, when the job must be completed. 

The supervisor acts as ex-officio chairman of all his committees, 
thus keeping his hand on the control valve at all times. He does 
not, however, force any of his own ideas on an unwilling com- 
mittee or individual members. If the committee seems to bog 
down and the chairman is unable to keep them rolling along, the 
supervisor steps in and gives the necessary impetus to the proceed- 
ings. He is at all times the chief consultant for the group. 
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Teachers seem to take more interest in committee work if it 
is done during the school day. For instance, the curriculum office 
can arrange with principals to release the teachers concerned at 
perhaps one o'clock each day the committee meets; thus the 
teachers feel amply rewarded for their efforts by being freed from 
one or two classes on these occasions. If curriculum committees are 
asked to meet after school hours and the work requires many 
meetings, teachers are apt to become disgruntled, feel that they 
are being imposed upon, and not do their best work. 

When any curriculum project is completed, it is a splendid 
idea to submit an overview of it to administrators and teachers, 
asking for constructive criticism, suggested revision, etc., so that 
the final product may best meet the needs of the most people, 
and have the thorough approval and backing of administrators 
and _ teachers. 

This method of curriculum procedure by teacher committees 
has been followed in the Los Angeles City School System for many 
years and is considered highly successful and indispensable to the 
maintenance of an effective program of curriculum development. 





A Modern Nursery Rhyme 
HOWARD T. COX 
West Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
Kx 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 

Could not put Humpty Dumpty 

Together again. 


HIS BIT of doggerel, once popular in teaching children to 
read, but now very much in the discard, is emblematical of 
the chaos in modern educational circles. The Humpty Dumpty 
of traditional methods and curricular content, whatever that may 
mean, sat on a wall for several generations. Methods of mass 
instruction were proved by psychologists to be foolproof. If only 
carefully administered, they were supposed to produce a generation 
of Americans who would be so well informed that they could with 
the greatest of ease carry on the traditions of democratic living. 
The wall upon which Humpty Dumpty sat was a vast array of 
facts and skills, some of them useful to somebody, sometime, some- 
where. So far as the individual and his personality were concerned, 
few knew or cared what was happening to him. The main thing 
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was to get a good firm wall under him. On this wall he could sit, 
as did his teachers, serene in the certainty of knowing the right 
answer at all times. 
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AND THEN THE GREAT FALL 


The great fall for these millions of American Humpty Dumptys 
came when they got through school and found out through bitter, 
expensive experience that many of the right answers were wrong. 
Here was a job for the King’s horses. Forward the light brigade! 
Spend more money for drill booklets. These poor Humpty Dumptys 
of the classroom did not get their facts well enough in mind. They 
did not get enough of the skills. Rally round and give them more 
of it. Gather up the pieces and put Humpty Dumpty together 
and get him back on the wall! 

But what of the Kings men! Call them in! Get them to give 
tests and interpret them. Surely something is wrong with Humpty 
Dumpty, but the wall must still stand. It must stand or our 
democracy is doomed! Ha! Here’s one of the King’s men studying 
a small piece of Humpty Dumpty, just a bit of the shell. What 
an idea! We'll all study the pieces. Break some of them up into 
smaller pieces. That’s right. Get this spelling piece out alone. It 
wasn’t put together firmly enough, but we can devise a stronger 
drill to take care of that. 

Some of the King’s men could not see much sense in examining 
pieces. A few of them studied some Humpty Dumptys that were 
not scattered about too widely. They began to see that each 
Humpty Dumpty had individual curves when not flattened out 
by too much wall sitting. Could it be that the pieces might hold 
together better if they were handled as a unit? Would they break 
so easily if the height of the wall were not so great? Maybe they 
would try to stay on a little wall that they could see for themselves 
was useful in their own immediate present. Perhaps it would be 
all right to let them get down off the wall and play around a bit 
in the world of planning and thinking for one’s self. 


THEY Even Lookep For HIGHER WALLS 


Off in a corner a few of the King’s men tried letting little 
Humpty Dumptys get off the wall. They watched them get used 
to being off the wall. Soon some of the little creatures began 
getting back on the wall without being told to do so. They even 
looked for higher walls than those the previous generations of 
Humpty Dumptys had tried. Some of the King’s great men saw 
this spectacle. “These Humpty Dumptys are not old enough to 
get off of the wall,” they said. “Their pieces do not conform to 
the perfect pattern. The flat spot is not deep enough. They have 
not had enough good old-fashioned wall sitting.” 
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“Examine a few of them,” said the little King’s men. “See! 
They are much tougher than those others. Getting off the wall 
does not bother them. They bounce right back when they find 
that they need more time on the wall. They know how to climb 
walls the others would not dare try. Planning together with some 
of us, they have found ways of getting onto walls we never would 
have thought of in the good old days.” 

The great King’s man, because he was very great, pondered 
these things in his heart. Could it be that Humpty Dumptys did 
not need to be broken by falling off walls too high for them? Could 
it be that so many King’s horses of drill material were a waste of 
time and money? Possibly what they needed was more kinds of 
walls, lots of low ones. Why not paint them up a bit, too? Per- 
haps then it would not be so difficult to catch those Humpty 
Dumptys who were forever running away from it all when they got 
tired of sitting on the same old wall. 





The SOS Club 
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CALL FOR HELP! The SOS club stands ready to answer this 

call, for its main purpose is service. This organization is con- 
sidered the most valuable club in West High School, Denver, 
Colorado. Numerous accidents in and around the school were 
cause for a concentrated safety campaign, and as a result, the SOS 
club was organized in 1935 in order to make the halls of West 
safe for its 2400 members. Since that time, West has become one of 
the safest schools in the United States. Membership of the club 
consists of approximately fifty girls, who must fulfill the following 
requirements: They must have been enrolled at West for at least two 
semesters, must have and retain a high scholastic record, and must 
perform their duties for the interest of the club and the school. 
Each one must also complete a First Aid course and must have a 
Red Cross First Aid Certificate, so that they are capable of render- 
ing First Aid in case the necessity arises. Applicants meeting these 
standards are required to appear before the club and express 
reasons for their desire to become members, and are than voted 
on by the club. New members are elected to fill vacancies re- 
sulting from graduation or non-activity of members. Meetings are 
held twice monthly, and no member is allowed to be absent from 
more than three meetings in one school year. The club elects 
officers annually, and is sponsored by two West High School 
teachers well known for participation in safety education—Mr. 
Edward I. Watson and Mrs. Ella Walker Snyder. 
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Each girl is assigned to a post to which she is required to re- 
port between each class period. Each floor in the building has 
one girl as a checker whose duty is to see that the girls on that floor 
report regularly to their posts, thus insuring greater efficiency of 
the club. SOS girls are dismissed from classes two minutes before 
the end of the hour, in order that they may be on duty when the 
dismissal bell rings, and they must remain until the tardy bell 
for the next hour. Running, skipping steps and other hazardous 
things are not permitted. SOS girls enforce this and other safety 
rules of the school. : 

Members of the club wear badges that can easily be recognized, 
and also have jackets with the SOS insignia above the pocket. 
These jackets are owned by the club, and were paid for by the 
proceeds of candy sales at athletic events, school plays, and any 
other opportunities. 

The club sponsors an annual semi-formal dance, which is one 
of West’s most important social events, and is always a gala affair. 
It also sponsors a school assembly program, which helps to pub- 
licize the organization to the student body. 





Then and Now in Education for National Defense 


Those who are concerned with education in connection with the 
present defense program will find it profitable to review what 
Charles R. Mann said immediately after the World War in de- 
scribing the experiences of the War Department’s Committee on 
Education and Special Training. In Bulletin No. 30, 1919, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, The American Spirit in Edu- 
cation, Dr. Mann wrote: 

“At the opening of the great war the country was confronted 
with the problem of creating a military establishment of unprece- 
dented magnitude and power. It was necessary not only to raise 
and train an army, but also to organize the national industries so 
as to equip, transport and supply that army at maximum speed. 
The unanimity and enthusiasm with which the country grappled 
with this colossal task was a marvelous demonstration of our latent 
idealism, our creative imagination and our inherent strength.” 


As a result of the experiences of the War Department’s Com- 
mittee on Training Dr. Mann and his associates drew the following 
conclusions: 


“First, there must be some means of fostering the spirit of serv- 
ice. This was secured quickly in the war by the universal service 
law enforced in a thoroughly democratic manner through local 
boards. Perhaps some sort of required universal service may be 
needed to secure the same result in peace. 
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“In the second place, there must be some form of physical exer- 
cise and drill that results in fine physical set-up, good coordination, 
precision, promptness, self-discipline, and the instinctive habit of 
doing one’s best under all conditions as a matter of course. During 
the war military training proved to be a most effective means for 
accomplishing these all important ends quickly and on a national 
scale. Perhaps there are other ways of securing this result, but the 
schools hitherto have not paid much attention to them, while mili- 
tary training makes the development of these qualities one of its 
first aims. 


“In the third place, the school work may be made far more 
impelling if it is organized in accordance with the Turner prin- 
ciple. The Army does this by analyzing carefully each job and 
leading a man to master it by a series of real questions, problems, 
and projects that the student must work out for himself. The ac- 
tivities of the household, the community, the State and the Nation 
may be treated effectively by this method. The humanities and the 
sciences lend themselves equally well to manipulation by it. When 
intelligently used it releases creative energy and fosters the develop- 
ment of initiative, resourcefulness, and freedom of thought. It is 
perhaps the most direct method of securing motivation, of fostering 
powers of interrelation, and of impelling students to self-discipline 
and hard work. 

“Finally, the schools must recognize, as the Army has, that every 
citizen has abilities that render him capable of some useful service. 
It is one of the functions of the educational system to discover each 
individual’s ability and develop it for useful service. The methods 
of rating, sorting, classifying, and placing men as developed by the 
Army are available for school use. As these methods come more 
and more into general use and as they are perfected the schools 
will gradually achieve a system in which ability rather than finan- 
cial competency will be the entrance requirements for higher edu- 
cation.” 


The final paragraph in Dr. Mann’s 1919 bulletin is as follows: 


“The pressure of national peril is removed. If the war expe- 
rience has served merely to stir our emotions profoundly without 
at the same time clarifying our thought, education will lapse into 
its formalistic, prewar condition. But if we interpret intelligently 
the concrete image that has been wrought in the schools by the 
war experience, and proceed to develop along the lines thereby 
suggested, education will advance rapidly toward the realization of 
a national school system which may safely serve as the bulwark of 
a lasting democracy.” 





Under a fourfold plan recently authorized by Congress, Ameri- 
can schools and colleges are to train more than 700,000 youths and 
adults as workers to speed up defense industries and Government 
services. The appropriation is $60,500,000. 














Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


K* 


Alara the topics of special interest to secondary-school prin- 
cipals and teachers are those associated with the vocational 
guidance and placement of high-school pupils and with the devel- 
opment of these pupils in occupational skills, that are vitally 
related to their special abilities. This month abstracts of three in- 
vestigations are presented which deal with (a) foretelling the pos- 
sibilities of employment in certain vocations and professions over 
a period of years, (b) the extent to which certain high schools in 
various southern states are making available occupational programs 
of diversified types and (c) the guidance-placement practices of the 
public schools of a considerable number of representative American 
cities. 


I. OCCUPATIONAL FORECASTS OF CERTAIN PROFESSIONS! 


Problems: The purposes of the study are: (1) to demonstrate a 
technique of forecasting the need for men and women in the pro- 
fessions and the number of replacements that professional schools 
will have to fill, calculated with respect to secondary-school grad- 
uates of 1940, and (2) to test the validity of procedures for occu- 
pational forecasting used by other investigators. 

Procedure: The forecast is based on the assumption that any 
unit of population tends to support a fairly constant number of 
workers in a particular occupation. By forecasting the population 
and segmenting it according to occupations, a forecast of the 
workers in a given vocation can be made. Of this estimated num- 
ber of workers, those eliminated by death, retirement, and change 
of occupation will have to be replaced. On these premises a fore- 
cast is made for eleven professions in the United States and in six 
geographically distributed cities. The professional workers include 
architects, journalists, clergymen, college presidents and professors, 
dentists, lawyers, physicians, school teachers, technical engineers, 
librarians and trained nurses. The six cities are New York, Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Detroit, Denver, and Los Angeles. Forecasts 
are made for the years in which the high-school graduates of 1940 
would complete professional training. Five methods of forecasting 
are use: (1) extrapolation of the growth curve by means of a logis- 
tic growth curve projected mathematically; (2) average decennial 
increase; (3) average decennial increase in number of families 

1 Holly, David C. “An Occupational Forecast of Certain Professions in the United 


States and in Six Selected Cities,” unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Maryland, 
1939. (Under the direction of Professor J. Orin Powers.) 
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times persons per family; (4) average decennial increase in number 
of dwellings times persons per dwelling; and (5) average biennial 
increase in school enrollment. The profession-population ratio of 
1930 for each profession is calculated and the average working life 
for each profession is determined by the difference between the 
mean starting age and the mean elimination age. Most of the data 
are available from the Federal Census. 

Findings: The study demonstrated that an adequate forecast of 
needed replacements in the professions can be made from Census 
and supplementary data, using the average of five methods and a 
rather simple procedure based upon the assumption that a pro- 
portion existing between professional workers and population re- 
mains constant in the future and no kaleidoscopic changes occur in 
the economics of the country. Estimates based upon past data and 
compared with subsequent actual population data indicate that the 
numbers engaged in these professions at a given date could have 
been forecast with surprising accuracy. Profession-population 
ratios vary considerably with communities but are relatively con- 
stant for each community over a period of time. Average working 
life by professions, determined from the mean starting age and the 
mean elimination age, is a useful technique for determining elimi- 
nations and hence replacement rates per year. 

This study has important implications for guidance of students 
with respect to occupational choices and for professional schools 
with respect to selection and limitation of students. Application of 
the technique to occupational forecasting other than in the pro- 
fessions may be implied. The accuracy of such forecasts could be 
determined only by trial. If applied to the major occupational 
grouping and industries it would appear that the technique has 
sufficient reliability to be of value for forecasting occupational 
needs of local communities as accurately as would be needed for 
the guidance of students with reference to vocational choices. 


II. THe Diversiriep OcCUPATIONS PROGRAMS IN CERTAIN 
SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Problem: Determining the number and types of diversified occu- 
pations programs in the high schools of the southeastern states 
during 1938-39, with a study of the co-ordinators, teachers, pupils 
and methods associated with these programs. 

Procedure: A questionnaire was prepared through studying the 
various important phases of the organization and administration 
of these diversified occupations programs. This questionnaire was 
sent to each of the secondary schools of nine southeastern states 
having such diversified programs in their offerings. The data from 


2 Kornegay, Alonzo Dixon. “A Survey of the Diversified Occupations Programs in 
the Secondary Schools of the Southeastern States,’ unpublished M.A. thesis, University 
of North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professors Douglass and Gwynn.) 
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the replies were classified so as to reveal what was being done at 
present, regarding personnel, pupils, and methods. 

Findings: 1. The diversified occupations program is subsidized 
by federal and state funds and permits pupils to attend school half 
of the day and work on a job under efficient supervision the other 
half. 

2. There were 173 diversified occupations programs in opera- 
tion in the high schools of nine southeastern states during 1938-39. 
South Carolina led the list with 32 programs. The first program in 
this group was in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1930-31. Most of the 
diversified occupations programs in the United States are in the 
south. 

3. The program is appropriate for small communities as well 
as large cities. Nine percent were in towns of less than 2,000; 38 
percent were in towns with less than 5,000, and 54 percent were in 
towns with populations less than 10,000. 

4. There were approximately 4,250 diversified occupations 
pupils in the nine states; 63% of these were boys and 37% girls. 
The average number of pupils per program was 24.6. The average 
age of the pupils was 17.3 years. 

5. There was an average of one full-time teacher per program, 
with 69% using part-time teachers in addition. 

6. The average pupil spent 2.5 hours in regular classwork, 1.7 
hours in studying related work and 3.7 hours actually on the job. 
The average rate of pay per pupil was 16.7¢ per hour. 

7. 167 occupations co-operated in training pupils, with retail 
selling and mechanical trades leading the list. The average number 
of occupations employed per school was slightly over 11. 

8. 88% of diversified occupations pupils were reported as com- 
pleting their courses. 65% of the pupils continued the same job 
after the completion of their course. 

g. The criteria most widely employed in the selection of stu- 
dents were as follows: (1) recommendations, (2) fitness and suit- 
ability, (3) application by pupil, (4) interest and desire, (5) 
scholarship. 

10. Methods most widely reported in placement were: (1) co- 
ordinator selling program to employer, (2) arranging for pupils to 
apply to employers, (3) surveying trades and industries, (4) select- 
ing pupils for particular jobs, and (5) finding jobs to fit individual 
pupils. 

11. The methods most widely employed in a follow-up program 
were as follows: (1) visits by co-ordinator to see pupil at work, 

(2) supervision by job foreman or trainer, (3) reports from em- 
ployer, (4) reports from pupils, (5) conferences, (6) schedules, 
analyses, and progress charts. 
12. Very few cases of exploitation were reported. These are re- 
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duced to a minimum by a thorough understanding of the purposes 
of the program by all parties concerned. 

13. 34% of the schools reported that they did not have advisory 
committees; many of these, however, stated that they were planning 
to organize them. 

14. The co-ordinator is the backbone of the program. Impor- 
tant factors in his work are selecting pupils, obtaining training 
agencies, placing pupils, supervising and following up their place- 
ments and work. 

15. Upon completion of the course each pupil receives a cer- 
tificate, and it is possible for him also to receive a high-school 
diploma. 


III. A Srupy or ScHooL PLACEMENT AND GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
FOR Orrice WorKERs* 

Problems: This study is based primarily upon two surveys: First, 
the vocational guidance-placement practices most effective under 
varying circumstances in the public schools of forty-six representa- 
tive American cities (1938-39), and second, the employment pro- 
cedures and placement media which urban employers in Metro- 
politan Boston (1936-37), use to obtain women office workers. 

Procedure: A survey of placement and guidance facilities of the 
urban public schools of the various cities was made, with follow-up 
studies of the students’ vocational activities and of their additional 
vocational study after graduation. 

A total of 89 employers in the representative metropolitan area 
of Greater Boston, selected to represent various types and sizes of 
enterprise, were interviewed as to how they procured women office 
workers, and which methods they preferred and found most valu- 
able. Concomitantly, questionnaires on the successful use and un- 
successful trial of the various placement media were distributed to, 
and returned by, 223 workers (reporting on 210 present, 330 pre- 
vious, or a total of 540 office jobs) and 133 unemployed who had 
previously held a total of 190 office positions. 

A survey of the literature on methods of securing employ- 
ment and also of the ways employers secure workers was made. 


(A) GumpANCE-PLACEMENT PRACTICES OF SCHOOLS 

Findings: 1. The survey of the placement and guidance facili- 
ties of urban American public schools indicated that public school 
bureaus place through their own facilities more than three fourths 
of all those obtaining jobs through any medium. (Besides these, 
some 20% each went on to additional training or remained un- 
employed.) This is probably a substantial overestimate, for al- 
though all reporting schools were asked to differentiate between 

8 Wissman, Sally Wile. “A Comparative Study of Placement Agencies for Women 
Office Workers with Special Reference to School Placement and Guidance Programs,” 


unpublished M.A. thesis, Harvard University, 1939. (Under the direction of Professor 
Francis T. Spaulding.) 
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those placed by their own bureaus and those placed through other 
media, it appears that the data supplied by a number of schools 
as total placements by the school bureau amounted in substance 
to total placements through all media, even though the only func- 
tion of the school bureau may have been to suggest these other 
media and how to use them. 

2. The data received from the schools were also useful in show- 
ing the reasons graduates took additional vocational training after 
high school. Of the graduates who found employment after leaving 
school, practically as many obtained jobs entirely unrelated to 
their school training as entered occupations in which they could 
make use of what they had learned. The trend toward mechaniza- 
tion has considerably influenced beginning jobs and has come to 
mean that most beginning office workers can find employment only 
as typists and other office-machine operators rather than as stenog- 
raphers or bookkeepers. 

3. Follow-up studies of graduating classes, presented by several 
of the school systems, showed the need for revision of existing voca- 
tional training courses and the inauguration of new ones, prefer- 
ably on a co-operative learning-while-working basis, as well as for 
more general reorganization of secondary school curricula. Ade- 
quacy, organization, and function of public school guidance and 
placement facilities vary from city to city, but criteria of adequacy 
are established and a program is suggested in which counseling, 
testing, placement, post-placement follow-up, research and co-opera- 
tion with community organizations are all integral and co-ordinated 
units. 

4. The socio-economic and educational implications of the find- 
ings suggest the need for job and occupational analyses by em- 
ployers, related to their personnel requirements; an effective public 
employment service, co-operating closely with public school bu- 
reaus, instead of, or partially supplemented by, fee-charging agen- 
cies; and the development of adequate guidance and _ personnel 
programs within the public schools, co-operating closely with avail- 
able facilities, which should include a community occupational 
counseling center in association with or in addition to a community 
employment service. 


(B) EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURES AND PLACEMENT MEDIA OF 
URBAN EMPLOYERS 

Findings: 1. Comparative analyses of the data obtained show 
that recommendations of applicants for jobs and suggestions were 
in general the leading placement medium (38% of all placements, 
a composite average of experience of both employers and job- 
seekers). Their successful use outweighed their unsuccessful trial 
substantially for all groups almost regardless of such variables as 
age, education, or experience of job-seekers. Recommendations and 
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suggestions’ were an important source even among smaller firms 
which, lacking facilities for distributing friends among different 
departments to avoid cliques, used this medium somewhat less than 
did the larger firms. Moreover, it appears that workers placed 
through recommendations and suggestions maintained their jobs 
(or were promoted) much more commonly than those from other 
sources. 

2. Unsolicited applications averaged second in order of success- 
ful use (composite average 21%), more successful than unsuccessful, 
but relatively ineffective for smaller firms (which do not maintain 
their own employment departments) and for inexperienced job- 
seekers. A relatively large proportion of workers so hired appeared 
to be satisfactory. Personal calls were considerably more effective 
than letters, although using both conjointly was relatively effective. 

3. Fee-charging employment agencies averaged third in impor- 
tance (composite average 19%), but were of first importance for 
small firms and relatively unimportant for large ones. These were 
tried unsuccessfully more often than used with success. Experienced 
job-seekers found them considerably more effective than did the in- 
experienced. Fee-charging agencies were commonly disliked even 
by many who continued to use them, and an analysis of the best 
available (though scarcely adequate) data indicated that some 29% 
of workers placed through such agencies proved unsatisfactory, a 
percentage over twice as high as for any other group. However, 
even large firms having their own employment departments used 
this medium occasionally in emergency situations or for persons 
having special experience. 

4. The combined group agencies and bureaus, in which the 
individual constituents were not differentiated, were used to the 
same extent as recommendations and suggestions (composite aver- 
age 38%) . 

5. School Bureaus (including those of colleges and private busi- 
ness schools) were fourth (composite average 15%) but unsuccessful 
trial slightly outweighed successful use. For inexperienced recent 
graduates, however, public school bureaus appeared to constitute 
a good medium wherever effectively organized, and the proportion 
of better graduates of such schools obtaining their first jobs through 
this medium appeared to be substantial. Data from the school 
systems of other communities indicated that use of public school 
bureaus in other cities tended to be greater than in Metropolitan 
Boston. A relatively large proportion of workers obtained through 
school bureaus were promoted (perhaps because these bureaus 
mostly tended to place only the better high-school graduates and 
those with more advanced eduation), but a considerable propor- 
tion resigned and an equal number were discharged. Some of the 
private post-secondary business schools in the Boston area appeared 
to maintain effective placement facilities and provide satisfactory 
workers. 
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6. Advertising (composite average 4%), office-machine com- 
panies (2%), public employment agencies (2%), and non-place- 
ment (i.e. social) organizations, for which placement is entirely 
incidental (under 1%), are significant for no group; trial of these 
media, except non-placement organizations, where success was most 
modest, was usually unsuccessful. Public employment agencies, al- 
though substantial progress appears to have been made in their 
organization since 1934, at the time this survey was made (1936-37) 
had not yet evidenced in Metropolitan Boston their effectiveness as 
a placement medium for women office workers. Advertising ap- 
peared to have declined in importance and seldom was valuable 
either to employers or job-seekers. 

7. Data are presented concerning the requirements of employers 
for women office workers as to age, education (the majority require 
high-school graduation), experience, race, religion, and marital 
status, together with the subjective opinions of employers, workers, 
and unemployed regarding the various media, particularly fee- 
charging agencies. 

8. A survey of the literature on obtaining employment and pro- 
curing workers shows an abundance of subjective, generalizing 
treatises but a dearth of objective evaluations based upon investiga- 
tion; the few objective studies available tend to substantiate the 
findings of the present survey. 





In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 
Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
“The Attacks on the Rugg Books.” Atonzo F. Myers. Frontiers of Democracy, 

7:17-22. October 15, 1940. 

Much publicity has been given recently to attack and defense of the Rugg 
Social Science series of school textbooks. From Georgia to New York the con- 
troversy has raged. How much of it has been objective, how much of it has 
been propaganda? Perhaps many of us would like to know. In this article 
Professor Myers has attempted successfully to present the results of his careful, 
unbiased investigation of the matter as to sources, reasons, and types of attacks. 


“Promising Practices in Secondary Education.” Compiled and edited by Wat- 
rer E. Hess, with editorial assistance by Paut E. Exicker. The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 24: 5-220. Bulletin 
No. g2, October, 1940. 

This issue of the Bulletin presents a rich sampling of practices in regard 
to guidance, the non-college pupil, curriculum experiences, citizenship prob- 
lems, activity programs, teaching devices, and teacher problems. The Discus- 
sion Group Project and the Implementation Commission of the Association 
obtained a large number of reports from high schools in the nation in 1939-40, 
describing numerous practical approaches aimed at improving secondary edu- 
cation. From these reports these selections were made, the contributing schools 
representing all of the different sections of the country. 
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How wide is the scope of these practices? Under “Guidance” as an illustra- 
tion we find these divisions: 

1. Discovering Pupil Interests, Capacities, and Aptitudes. 

2. The Home Room. 

3. Techniques of Guidance. 

4. Surveys of Job Opportunities. 

5. Cooperation between School and Public Employment Offices. 

6. Follow-up Studies. 

7.Guidance After Leaving School. 

The number of schools contributing their experiences under each of these 
seven heads ranges from four to thirty-three. All of the areas are covered about 
as fully as “Guidance,” yet with no suggestion that the approach of any indi- 
vidual school to a particular problem could meet satisfactorily the special needs 
of any other school in that field. 


“State Certification of School Counselors.” RicHArpD J. BaILey. Occupations, 

19:94-8. November, 1940. 

Statewide certification to insure the proper training of schoolteachers has 
made rapid strides since 1900. We have now reached the point where there is 
a real and honest difference of opinion among educators as to whether certifi- 
cation requirements should endeavor to broaden the base of each teacher’s 
preparation for high school, or narrow the training because of the need for 
trained specialists as teachers. This article provides additional accurate and 
reliable information in regard to the various state requirements for those who 
are to do guidance or counseling with pupils. 


“Opportunities for Youth in Radio.” JuLian T. BentLey. Secondary Educa- 

tion, g:208-11. October, 1940. 

The “Youth Problem” of the United States has been emphasized so much 
since 1935 that by now we are all aware of it. Some people now believe that 
it is high time that we put our wits to work to solve youth’s problems, instead 
of merely deploring the situation. Refreshing and optimistic, a prominent 
radio news editor sets forth the broad field of opportunity which radio has 
opened up for youth in its work in approximately 800 stations in our country. 


“Fighting the Fifth Column: How Schoolmen Can Aid the F.B.1.” JoHNn EpcGar 

Hoover. The Nation’s Schools, pp. 25-26. November, 1940. 

Recent pronouncements from the President, the governors of states, and the 
mayors of cities have warned against emotionalism and hysteria in the investi- 
gation and handling of suspected subversive activities in the United States. 
How can school men and women aid in the investigation of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and violations of our neutrality laws? To whom should we take our sus- 
picions and accusations? How can such activities be recognized? Hoover's 
suggestions cover these points succinctly and adequately. 


“The Ramparts We Defend.” Tuomas S. Briccs. School and Society, 62:145-53. 

September 7, 1940. 

Those who saw the screen feature, “The Ramparts We Watch,” will wish 
to read this coldly critical analysis by one of secondary education's foremost 
leaders. In rapid review he presents Germany and her strengths, whether we 
approve of the Nazi methods used or not; England and her weaknesses; and 
finally America’s weaknesses—our internal war of social and political ideals— 
and strengths. 


“Community Organization for Family Life Education.” Epona P. Amnon. School 
Life, 26:38-40. November, 1940. 
In 1938 four experimental programs in family life education were fostered 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The four school systems selected were Obion 
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County, Tennessee, Box Elder County, Utah, Toledo, Ohio, and Wichita, Kan- 
sas. The main purpose was to bring about “. . . stronger, richer, more realistic 
programs of education for home and family living through concerted school 
and community effort.” Each program was a local enterprise, directed and 
controlled by its own administration and community circumstances. This is 
the first of a series of articles reporting dynamic things which have been going 
on in these communities in this experiment. 


“Americans vs. Fifth Columnists: A Symposium.” Survey Graphic, 29:545-50. 
November, 1940. 


This symposium is made up of the views of eighteen Americans prominent 
in cultural, legal, welfare, and educational work. They all answered this ques- 
tion: “What can we do, democratically, to identify and counteract the Fifth 
Column in the United States?” The attorney-general of the United States, 
Morris Ernest, Louis Adamic, Roger Baldwin, H. L. Mencken, Marguerite M. 
Wells and others present the case clearly; it is most interesting and timely 


“Neglected Youth: America’s Peril.” Goopwin Watson. The American 
Teacher, 25, No. 3: 9-14. November, 1940. 


Can any real program for national defense disregard American youth? Is 
this time of emergency to be one of sacrifice for youth alone? Is there any- 
thing significant in Gallup’s 1940 summer polls which showed that 44 percent 
of adults over fifty years of age were in favor of intervention by America in 
the European war, but less than 33 percent of youth felt that way? What is the 
American Youth Congress, what do they believe, what power do they have with 
youth? What is the American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education doing to discover and solve the problems of youth? How do youth 
themselves think about it? This illuminating article can give you at least 
the framework of the picture. 


Book Reviews 


The House and Its Care. Mary Lockwoop MATtTHEws. Rev. ed., Little Brown 
& Co., 1940. 


The House and Its Care appears to be a semi-encyclopedia of all facts and 
problems relating to the house. Such a presentation tends to make any volume 
lack in continuity, originality, inspiration and thought-provoking material. 

Since the book attempts to cover the entire field of housing and its upkeep 
from the historical background of housing to the equipping of the kitchen and 
the removal of stains in the laundry, the book seems spotty and lacks strength 
where emphasis should be placed. The author has presented much rich fac- 
tual material, especially relating to the history of housing, but the new em- 
phasis on standards for buying both the house and its furnishings are loosely 
and inadequately presented. The illustrations, although excellent in many cases, 
seem to have been forgotten in other cases. 

The strength of the book is in the wealth and range of topics covered and 
the frailty of the book is that the subject has been handled in too factual and 
too broad a way to be of specific value and interest to the student. 

The book is more suitable as a reference book than a textbook for high 
school and junior college use. 

MARGARET M.° EpWARDs. 
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Parental Income and College Opportunities. Heten BertHa GoetscH. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
Pp. v-157. $1.85. 

As the title suggests, this book attempts to show relationships between the 
economic status of parents and opportunities for higher education. It is di- 
vided into six chapters, the first of which gives a brief and concise review of 
the American philosophy of free and equal educational opportunities and gives 
the background for this study. 

The second chapter deals with the problem and method of investigation. 
As a basis for this study, 1,023 graduates or 22 per cent of a total of 4,724 
graduates in the public high schools in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are studied. 
Only those students having I. Q.’s from 117 to 146 were considered, the assump- 
tion being that this group constitutes the best talent and ability and that this 
group can better profit by a college education. 

Chapters three and four analyze the data and factors concerned with and 
involved in the problem. Scientific procedures and approved educational sta- 
tistical methods are used. 

The remaining part of the book is given to recommendations, summaries, 
and conclusions. Why should an able-bodied, mentally gifted child be required 
to forego a college education for the reason that his parents are not financially 
able to send him? Thought-stimulating questions like this run through this 
book. The assertion is made that lack of interest is not the reason why many 
gifted boys and girls are not in college, and that there is a great need for 
substantial scholarships for those possessing ability, but lacking the necessary 
financial means. According to this report, the gifted boys and girls who are 
not in college are, very largely, the children of the less favored economic class. 
Young people in the higher social and economic levels are receiving a college 
education in greater proportionate numbers than those less fortunate in 
circumstances. 

This book should be of special interest to those interested in guidance and 
personnel work, especially in colleges, to administrators and supervisors in our 
various educational units, and to other educational workers. 

LoyaL V. NoRMAN. 


Everyday Problems in Science. Wtcsur L. BeaucHAMP, JOHN C. MAYFIELD and 
Joe Younc West. Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago, 1940. Pp. xvi + 
752. $1.72. 
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This third edition of the earlier Pieper-Beauchamp text contains notable 
improvements in both content and make-up. Most important is the introduc- 
tion to the student at the very outset of those fundamental ideas about matter, 
energy, and life that he will need in interpreting all that follows. This intro- 
duction is skillfully made in simple fashion, and the student is led from this 
broad foundation to units of more specific type by so easy a transition that 
no difficulty is experienced through change of thought or style. 

The language of the text has been simplified and the treatment of imme- 
diate environmental problems made more satisfying from the student point of 
view. Activities and self-testing exercises have been selected with improved 
relation to the development of learning. The general make-up of the book, 
including illustrations, has been modernized in line with recent tendencies. 

Owing to its length the book could well be made the text for more than 
a year’s work, particularly since the content of several of its units overlaps 
that of the average biology course that customarily follows general science in 
the curriculum. 

C. E. PRESTON. 
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